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THE FACTORY BOY. 

This picture is taken from ‘ The Factory Boy,” 
another of the publications of the New England S. S. 


Union.. The preface states that the book is substan- 
tially true. It is a very instructive narrative, and ex- 


“Bibits the advantages of piety to the young. The 


fame of the boy about whom this book is written, is 
Alfred Stitson. We shall make two extracts; the 
first, illustrative of the scene represented in this pic- 
ture; and the second showing how Alfred tried to 
help his mother. 

For further particulars respecting Alfred’s getting 
work—the death of his mother—his attending the 
Sabbath School—and becoming a Christian—we must 
refer our readers to the book, 

I was walking on another road than that which 
I usually took, one fine afternoon, directing my 
course to the forest, when I met an opening on 
my right,which appeared to lead directly to it. J] 
judged it to be the continuation of Eighth Street. 
Eighth Street was not then, and perhaps is not 
yet, cut through the fields on the ‘left; but, from 
its location, I concluded that this avenue was in 
the same line with it, and would, in the course of 
time, become a part of it. 

I passed up the avenue. On the left side were 
three good-looking country-residences; above the 
fences hung boughs laden with ripe fruit, and be- 
fore the doors grew shrubbery in full bloom. On 
the right lay a number of fields, with a range of 
poplars in front, along the whole length of the 
avenue; in one place, the herds were reclining 
under trees; in another, the reapers were work- 
ing. At the end seemed to commence the forest. 
On approaching -it, however, I found that a small 
piece of land, covered with grain, lay between it 
and the woods. 

On entering the next lot, to the right, that I 
might pass around the field of grain, I saw, but a 
short distance before me, sitting under the shade 
of some trees, a gentleman and his lady, with four 
children. ‘The oldest was a little girl, about nine 
years of age. The next twowere boys. One ap- 
peared about seven years old, the other five. The 
youngest was a healthy, smiling little girl, and 
seemed about three years. 





This was the neat and happy looking family 
which | had met occasionally on the shores vi the 
Schuylkill. The oldest son, Alfred Stitson, is the 
chief subject of the story*wWhich I am about to tell 
to my young readers, 

Around this little group were spread collections 
of wild flowers, which the boys had gathered, and 
from which they had made a number of bouquets to 
carry home, and wreaths that they had placed 
around the heads of their sisters, 

* * * * * 

As Mrs. Stitson’s health became worse, the dif- 
ficulties of providing for her little family increas- 
ed; this again wore upon her feeble frame, and 
disabled her still more. Strong symptoms of con- 
sumption—the same fatal disease which had end- 
ed the life of her husband—began to show them- 
selves, as if to add despair to grief, by taking 
away the only remaining hope of her helpless fam- 
ily. Not so much care for herself, as her increas- 
ing feebleness, compelled her to lessen her daily 
amount of labor, notwithstanding her utmost in- 
dustry before could not keep her children comfort- 
able. She was under the necessity at last of re- 
moving still farther into the suburbs of the city, 
where she rented two small rooms, in the second 
story of a very.cheap house. Here her ill health 
increased so rapidly, that it was scarcely possible 
for her to continue her labor; and, while disease 
weakened her frame, still severer pain oppressed 
her heart. She looked upon herself as hastening 
to the grave; and the painful thought would often 
occur, ‘‘ What will become of my poor children, 
when the grave shall hide me from my sorrows?” 
Such a reflection often caused the tears to flow 
down her sunken cheeks; énd her children, see- 
ing her weep, would gather around her, and min- 
gle their tears with hers. 

Young Alfred could no longer resist the dispo- 
sition of his heart to help his afflicted mother; but 
he could not think of any thing he was able to do. 
At last, he resolved to go to some of the tobacco- 
nists’ and other shops, where he knew small boys 
were employed, and tell them the sufferings of his 
mother’s family, hoping that his tale of sorrow 
would procure him work. He entered one door 
after another; but his you.hful appearance would 
not allow those to whom he applied, to listen to his 
simple but affecting story; and while the word was 
on his lips, and the tear glistening in his eye, he 
was immediately stopped short with the chilling 
reply, ‘*‘ We have no work for you here.” 

After calling at all the places where he thought 
he might find something to do in one neighbor- 
hood, he directed his steps to another, at a con- 
siderable distance, hoping that there might be a 
difference in the hearts of the people in a differ- 
ent part of the city; but, here he went from place 
to place, meeting the same answer. He spent in 
this manner the greater part of the day, having 
eaten nothing since breakfast; the evening was 
hastening on, and he was faint with hunger and 
fatigue, when he saw, at a short distance, the sign 
of another shop, where he thought he would call, 
as a last hope. 

He éntered the door with a beating heart, hop- 
ing that he might, at last, bear home to his 
widowed mother the joyful news that he had found 
the means of helping her. There was something 
—perhaps the sorrowful urgency of his counte- 
nance—which secured for him, a moment, the at- 
tention of the gentleman of the store. ‘* Will yon 
be faithful at your work, if I take you, my boy?” 
said he. ‘I will, sir,’? answered Alfred, with a 
tone weak, but earnest. A workman was imme- 
diately directed to take him into one of the back 





rooms, where the manufacturers were at work. 

It was a tobacco establishment, and the busi- 
ness which they designed for him was what they 
called ‘turning the wheel.” A considerable 
number of young men were at work in the room, 
with boys at the wheel, all of whom, however, 
were older than himself. It wanted but about an 
hour to the time when their work would close for 
the day. They proposed to let Alfred try the 
wheel during the hour, and, if he succeeded, en- 
gage him. He was weak with hunger, and as 
soon as he entered the room became quite sick 
with the smell of the tobacco, to which he was un- 
accustomed... He tried with all his power to pre- 
vent them from discovering his uncomfortable 
state, fearing that it might interfere with, his em- 
ployment. He soon was so much affected with it, 
however, as to be irregular in turning the wheel. 
The young men around began to smile at him; 
and, disposed to be merry, and little thinking of 
the sorrows which pressed on that young heart, 
brought a large box, and sat him upon it, in the 
midst of the room, as a laughing-stock. Broken 
in spirit, and thinking that meekness might obtain 
for him compassion, he submitted to their rude- 
ness, and, leaning his head upon his hand, he 
thought bitterly of his home ard his heart-broken 
mother. At the time of stopping their work, they 
told him that he would not do for them. He ask- 
ed for the gentleman to whom he first presented 
himself, in the store, determined to tell him the 
sufferings of his mother and her children, huping . 
that he would feel for them. They sent him for- 
ward to find him. On reaching the front shop, 
he found he had gone. His heart failed him as he 
stepped into the street; he burst into tears, and 
returned with a melting heart to his desolate home. 





LEARNING. 








WHAT IS EDUCATION? 
Extracts from “‘ Means and Ends, or Self- Training,” 
by Miss Sedgwick. 

** What is education?” asked a teacher of a class 
of girls. Young persons, when asked such gen- 
eral questions, do not reply promptly. They have 
no thoughts on the subject, and therefore have 
nothing to say, or, their thoughts not being ar- 
ranged, they are not ready to answer, or, they 
may be too diffident to answer at all. On this oc- 
casion, half the girls were silent, and the rest re- 
plied, ‘* I don’t know sir.” 

‘*Oblige me girls, by saying something,” urged 
the teacher. ‘‘ The word is not Greek—surely 
you have some ideas about it. What is your no- 
tion of education, Mary Bliss?” 

** Does it not mean, sir, learning to read and 
write?”? Mary Bliss paused, and the girl. next her 
added, ‘‘and cyphering, sir, and grammar and 
geography?” 

Yes, it means this, and something more. What 
is your idea of education, Sarah Johnson. 

‘*T did not suppose education meant much more 
than the girls have mentioned, sir. Mr. Smith 
said, at the Lyceum Lecture, that the great mass 
of the people received their education at the com- 
mon schools; and the girls have named nearly all 
that we learn at the common schools,” 

‘* Does not education mean,”’ asked Maria Jar- 
vis, ‘‘ the learning young men get at colleges? I 
often hear people say ofa man that he has ‘‘ had an 
education,” when they mean merely that he has 
been through college.” 

‘** You are right, Maria, in believing this to be a 
commonly received meaning of the term ‘ educa- 
tion,’ but it means more, and as it is important to 
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you to have right and fixed ideas on this subject, 
I earnestly beg you all to give me your attention 
while | attempt to explain to you its full meaning. 

** A great man, Mr. Locke, said, ‘ that the dif- 
ference to be found in the manners and abilities 
of men, is owing more to their education than any 
thing else.” Now, as you are acquainted with 





have been saying to you, and ther tell me whether 
Lucy, during this time, though she has not looked 
into a school book, has made any progress in her 
education?” 

The girls were silent and thoughtful for a few 
moments. Maria Jarvis spoke first. 

** Lucy’s ‘* economical education,” as you call 


. . . |. . . . . 
men who have never seen the inside of a college, | it, sir,” she said, ‘‘ has been going on, for she has 


and yet who are superior in ‘ manners and abili-| 
: : 
ties’ to some others who have passed four of the | 


best years of their lives there, you must conclude 
that education is not confined to college walls.” 

‘© You are born with certain faculties. What- 
ever tends to develope and improve these is edu- 
cation. Whatever trains your mental powers, 
your affections, manners, and habits, is educa- 
tion. Your education is not limited to any period 
of your life, but is going on as long as you live. 
Whatever prepares you to be a profitable servant 
of God, and a faithful disciple of Christ—what- 
ever increases your reverence and love of your 
maker—all that in the Scripture is called the ‘nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord,’ is a part of your 
religious education.” 

‘© Whatever you do to promote your health, to 
develope and improve the strength and powers of 
your body, is a part of your physical education.” 

‘¢ What sir!” interrupted Mary Lewis, ‘‘ do you 
mean running, and jumping rope, and trundling 
hoops, and clambering over rocks, is that a part 
of education?” 

**J certainly do—but why do you laugh, my 
‘dear child?” 

‘* Because, sir, I never knew that education 
meant anything so pleasant as that. I wish my 
mother could hear you sir; she would let me play 
more, instead of studying all the time, if she only 
knew th.t driving hoop was called education.” 

The teacher smiled and proceeded—‘* What- 
ever calls forth your affections and strengthens 
them, whatever directs and subdues your passions, 
whatever cultivates your virtues, and whatever im- 
proves your manners, is a part of your moral educa- 
tion.” 

‘*Then,” said the same lively little girl, ‘‘ that 
is what my mother means when she says, ‘‘ there 
is a lesson for you, Anne!” every time any one of 
the family does any good thing. It seems to me 
I am educating all the time.” 

** You are, Anne—the world is your school, and 
‘good examples are your very best lessons. What- 
ever unfolds the faculties of your mind, improves 
‘your talents and augments your stores of knowl- 

‘edge, is a part of your intellectual education. 

‘* Whatever improves your capacity for domes- 
tic affairs, or for business of any sort, is a part of 
your economical education. Now you will per- 
ceive, from what I have said, that education is 
not confined to schools and colleges, but that as 
Anne has very well remarked, we are ‘‘ educa- 
ting all the time.” Nor is the conduct of educa- 
tion confined to professed teachers; we are edu- 
cating one another. 

** While [ am teaching you geography and 
arithmetic, you are perhaps trying my patience, 
or by your own patience calling forth my gratitude. 
If I make progress in these virtues, you are help- 
ing on my moral education. 

‘*The knowledge you impart to one another, 
the kindness you receive, the love you exchange, 
are al] a part of your education. When you 
learn to sweep a room, to make a bed, or a cup 
of tea, a shirt, or a loaf of bread, you are getting 
on in your education. 

‘* Everything around us, my children, may help 
forward this great work. The sun, the moon, and 
the stars teach their sublime lessons. ‘‘ Day un- 
to day uttereth knowledge.” The seasons make 
their revelations. The rain and snow, dews and 
frost, the trees and rocks, fruits and flowers, plants, 
herbs, the very stones and grass we tread upon, 
‘are full of instructions to those who study them.” 

‘* All the events and circumstances of your 
lives are contributing to your education. Your 
classmate, Lucy Davis, has been absent from 
school the last two months. Reflect on what 1 

















had the care of the family, and every thing to do 
all through her mother’s illness.” 

‘© And I guess she has been going on in her 
‘* moral education,” interposed little Mary Lewis, 
‘* for | never saw any body so patient as she was 
with her mother’s cross baby.” 

** And she has not lost this opportunity for im- 
proving in her religious education,”’ resumed the 
teacher. ‘* You. all saw her yesterday at her 
mother’s funeral, subduing the grief of her little 
sisters by her quiet resignation and affectionate 
devotion tothem. Ah, she has been taking les- 
sons in more important branches of education 
than are taught in schools. 

‘*So you see, ny dear children, that life is a 
school—a primary school; and that we are all 
scholars, and are all preparing for a day of exam- 
ination, when the infallible Judge will decide 
how we have profited by our means of education.” 





NATURAL HISTORY. | 


A BEAR PUNISHED FOR MURDER. 


Four years ago, as I was travelling through 
Maine, I chanced to call at a farm-house to warm 
myself, and to inquire how far it was to the next 
tavern, it being then about sunset. A bright lad, 
who had just returned from milking the cews, 
said, ‘‘ we don’t have any tavern here, but I-guess 
father would like to have you stay with us, for he 
is glad to see any body from Massachusetts, for 
he came from that state.” Directly the boy’s fa- 
ther came in bringing a big log, which he soon 
placed in the large kitchen fire place, and then he 
sat down, and asked me where I was from, and 
whither I was going, and what my business was. 
I began to tell him, but before I was half through, 
the whole family, consisting of ten or twelve, 
were gathering about the table, which was spread 
with an abundance of wholesome food, and the fa- 
ther kindly asked me to ‘‘set by and take some 
supper.” I did so, and in making some inquiries 
about that section of new country, I learnt that 
the bears had killed more than fifty sheep, and 
three calves, in the course of about four weeks; 
and that the men and boys of the place were daily 
hunting after them, and had shot two. While the 
respectable and generous hearted farmer, whose 
name was Cooper, was telling me curious facts 
about the bears, alittle fellow, who was sitting be- 
side his mother, asked, ‘‘Farder, won’t to bear dit 
till’d de nite?” ‘* I guess he will then,” respond- 
ed a blue eyed sister. Ah, said I, do you expect 
to hunt for a bear to night? ‘* We expect that 
one will be shot before morning,” said the father. 

On inquiry I found that the last night, although 
Mr. C.’s sheep were driven into the barn, a bear 
had killed three of them, and badly bitten and 
mangled several others. It appeared that a sta- 
ble window was left open, and a bear came to the 
yard, in which he had killed a calf and some sheep, 
but finding it empty, he approached the barn, and 
knowing the sheep were in it, he leaped into their 
midst through the window, and so made awful 
work among the innocent and timid creatures. In 
order to be up with the old rogue, Mr..C. had his 
sheep driven into the same place that night, and 
the same stable window left open, having prepar- 
ed for the bear’s death in the following manner. 
He put a heavy charge of powder and ball into 
his musket, which he carefully fastened with sta- 
ples to the outside of the barn, directly opposite 
the opened window; he then took a small cord and 
fastened one end of it to the trigger or catch of the 
gun, passed the cord through.a hole in the board 
a few inches back of the trigger; this cord was 
then carefully suspended to the opposite side of 
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the opened window where it was made fast. I 
was so much interested in the plot by which to 
shoot the fearless bear, as to go out and see it for 
myself, and on doing so, I found the preparation 
as just described. I was careful to notice that 
the line was drawn across the window about six 
inches from its base, calculating that the bear 
would place his fore feet upon it, the weight of 
which would so pull the trigger as to make:the 
gun discharge, lodging its contents in the thief’s 
head, as his head would be in an exact line with 
the barrel of the gun. I returned to the house 
and passed a very pleasant evening with my host, 
and about ten o’clock retired to rest, leaving the 
family wide awake, presuming that the report of 
the old musket would wake me before morning. 
Sure enough, before three o’clock the gun went 
off, bang, under the circumstances anticipated by 
Mr. C. and his family. From what | could hear 
all in the house were getting up, and | dressed 
myself as soon as possible, but ere I went down 
stairs, I heard somebudy say in a very loud voice 
** he’s dead! he’s dead! On going out with Mr. 
C. and his family to learn the truth of the report 
which Patrick, the hired man had made, we found 
that the ball had passed through the bear’s head, 
just back of his ears, and that he was stone dead. 
Such atime as we had over that bear, I never 
saw before, At length Mr. C. said that he would 
have him dressed before morning, but as the chil- 
dren wished to see how he would look in the day 
time, and as they wished to have the children of 
the neighborhood see him, he was not dressed. 
Then Mr. C. with all the help he could get drag- 
ged him into the stable, where the night before, he 
had made such havoc with the poor sheep. Soin 
the morning the whole neighborhood came to see 
the great fat bear, and they had as merry a time 
over him as you could imagine.—S. S Contributor. 
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HOW TO THINK RIGHT... 
THE FROGS.—a FABLE. Rati 

When a prudent man is going to do anything, 
he always ihinks how it can be done, before che 
begins. Before he concludes to do anythifg,:he 
thinks whether it is best to do it. Perhaps, when 
he first thinks of it, it seems to be best, but after- 
wards he finds that it would do no good; then he 
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asks his friends what they think of it. He thinks 
of it himself, again and again. He is afraid to go 
on until he is sure that he ought to. It is only 


when men do not stop and think in this way, that 
they make mistakes, and areimprudent. If aman 
goes into a store, and thinks he wants something, 
and buys it, without being sure that it is best for 
him to buy it, he is almost always sorry for it. If 
a man begins to build a house, without thinking 
whether he has enough money to pay for finishing 
it, others call him imprudent, and foolish. 

The river ran at the very bottom of the meadow. 
When it had not rained hard, it did not rise over 
the grass; but after a thunder-shower, or the 
heavy rains in the spring, it came almost up to the 
house; then, when the rain stopped, and the wa- 
ter went back to its place, some of it was left in 
little pools. It would sometimes stay there almost 
allsummer. In one of these pools there lived a 
great many frogs. In the morning you could 
never see them, for I suppose they were asleep. 
When the sun was warm at noon, they would 
swim about, catch flies to eat, hop on the banks, 
and, if you went near the place, they would all 
jump into the water, and hide. Once,in a long 
time they would get up to the very top of a bank, 
where they could look over all the meadow, and 
down into the river. It seemed a great deal more 
pleasant to them, to stand on so high a place, 
where they could look all around them, than to 
stay in the pool where they lived. What could 
be better, thought they, than to go down and live 
in the river? ‘They foolishly thought they could 
see as well there, as they could where they stood. 














They supposed they could see the meadow, and 
the house, and the road. But the river was sha- 
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ded by bushes, so that they could not see them at 
all, if they should go down into it. Indeed, they 
could not see the sky. They talked about it a 
few minutes with each other, then one of them 
said, ‘‘Come, let us go.” ‘‘ But are you not 
afraid something will hurt us?” ‘* Why, no! noth- 
ing ever hurt us in the pool, where we have al- 
ways lived; why should there be any thing to 
hurt us in the river? it is a great deal pleasanter 
there than it is here.” ‘‘ But is there no danger 
on the way?” ‘‘ What danger? Is it not all 
green grass, and who is afraid of that! | am 
not;” and with that, I should think the frog leap- 
ed a yard, down towards the river. They all fol- 
lowed, one after the other, jumping as hard as 
they could. Sometimes they would fall into a 
ditch, which the grass had covered so that they 
could not see it; and it took them a long time to 
get out. One of them made a long leap the wrong 
way. There used to be an old house in the mead- 
ow, but it had fallen down, and the grass had 
grown where it once stvod; but there was a well 
there, and it was not covered. When the frog, 
which had jumped out of the way, found that the 
others had gone off, and left hin, he made another 
desperate effort, and was dreadiully frightened to 
find himself going - down, down, down, till he hit 
the water, at the bottom of the well. ; if you put 
your hand softly on to the water, tt will yield, and 
jet your hand down, but if you strike it hard, it 
will hurt you almost as much as it would to strike 
arock. It hurt this poor frog very much, and 
when he found that he could not get out, but must 
stay there, as long as he lived, he said to himself, 
«OQ, I wish I had stopped to think before I set 
out.” ’ Another frog hit a large limb of a tree, as 
he was jumping along, and broke one of his legs, 
so that I do not know that he ever got back tothe 
pool. A monstrous black snake came rolling 
along after the others, and I believe ate up several 
of them; and when the rest had got to the river, 
some pickerel, fishes which lived in the water un- 
der the bank, came out with their mouths wide 
epen, to catch them. By this time, they began to 
féel heartily sorry for having left their home, and 
resolved, if they ever got back, they never would 
start off again without thinking what they were 
about. 

How often children do, as these frogs in the fa- 
ble, did. They first see something they wish for, 
and then, try to get it, without once stopping to 
ask whether it is best to. Perhaps they are kill- 
ed by some accident, while trying. I hope this 
fable will show you, very plainly, that to do right, 
you must step and think a great deal before you 
do or say anything.— Stories to Teach me to Think. 
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HUSH! HUSH! 

My aunt Esther was as kind-hearted a creature 
as ever lived. She had an odd way of reproving 
young people; for, instead of being in a passion, 
it was her custom to shake her head, and say, in 
an under tone, ‘‘ Hush! hush!” 

It is common enough to hear these words spoken 
when children are making a noise, and quiet is 
wanted, but my aunt managed so as to make the 
words answer for the reproof of every fault; and 
I should as soon have thought of putting my fin- 
ger in the fire, as centinuing to say anything that 
I was engaged in saying, when the ‘‘Hush! hush!” 
of my aunt sounded in my ears, 

I never could fully account for the influence 
these words had over me; neither do I suppose 
they would have had the same effect if spoken by 
another. ‘Though my aunt did not appear cross 
when she reproved me, yet there was an earnest- 
ness in her manner that never left me in doubt as 
to whether I was doing or saying right or wrong. 

One day, after my aunt had pointed out to me 
the folly of finery, having a few young friends 
coming to see me, I so far forgot her observations, 
as to dress myself up in the gayest manner _possi- 
ble, putting on a gaudy red and yellow ribband, 





which had been given me; very improper for me 
to wear. I well knew that my aunt was going out 
to tea, and contrived that she should not see me 
before she went. After tea, being very conscious 
that my clothes were the gayest of the party, I 
felt very vain, and endeavored to draw, as much 
as I could, the attention of my young friends to 
my fine clothes, 1 said a great many silly things 
about fine dress during the evening, till it was 
time for my young friends to go home. When 
they went up to my bedroom to put on their bon- 
nets, I continued to talk about pink frocks, rib- 
bands, and yellow shoes, and declared, with a toss 
of my head, that for my part 1 never considered 
any one dressed properly unless she wore a hand- 
some ribband tied just as mine was. ‘‘ Hush! 
hush!” said a voice, that seemed to run through 
me; I immediately knew it to be that of my aunt 
Esther. My aunt had returned earlier than I ex- 
pected, and entered the door behind me just at 
the moment that, in the pride of my heart, I was 
holding myself up as a pattern worthy of imitation. 
The ‘‘ Hush! hush!” of my aunt was so sudden 
and so unexpected, that | was almost ready to 
sink down on the floor. She spoke not another 
word, nor was it at all necessary, for I was com- 
pletely humbled. The moment my companions left, 
| took off my gay riband, and never wore it after. 

Once when I was at dinner with some company 
who had come to spend the day with my aunt, 
there was a nice custard pudding towards the bot- 
tom of the table. I had eaten one plate of it al- 
ready, but when 1 saw a lady about to give the 
last slice toa young person near, I cried out, 
‘* Please to let me have half of it.” ‘* Mush! 
hush!” said my aunt, and my knife and fork fell 
from my hands. My aunt never said any thing 
about it afterwards, for she saw that I was suffi- 
ciently reproved. No one since then has ever 
reproached me with being greedy. No, no, the 
‘* Hush! hush!” of my aunt Esther effectually 
cured me, 

My aunt wasakind creature! Though when 
she reproved me she scarcely ever said more than 
‘** Hush! hush!” yet at other times a great deal 
of good advice fell from her lips. ‘‘ Patty,” said 
she to me, when we were sitting together at our 
sewing, ‘‘ more than one half of our troubles we 
bring upon ourselves. The thoughtless fly goes 
buzzing about till he gets into the spider’s web; the 
silly moth flutters around the candle till he singes 
his painted wings; and the incautious mouse ven- 
tures so far into the trap that he is caught by the 
neck and destroyed. But there is no one to tell 
the fly, and the moth, and the mouse of their dan- 
ger. Now we know our danger, for we know that 
sin is as sure to be followed with sorrow, as the 
day is to be succeeded by the night. Every bad 
temper, every angry word, every sinful desire, is 
an injury tous. We deceive ourselves when we 
think because they are not punished directly, that 
they do us no evil. There are two things, Patty, 
above all others, that I wish you to know, and the 
Bible, if read in a teachable spirit, will set them 
both plainly before you. One is, that you are a 
sinner; and the other, that Jesus Christ is the 
only Saviour. Believe on him, my dear Patty, 
love him who died for you, commit your soul to 
his care, and he shall gather you as a lamb in his 
arms,’and carry you in his bosom.” 

Now, this simple and affectionate way of talking 
to me, just suited my disposition, and I loved her 
more and more. Her method was so kind and 
tender, that when I only thought of doing wrong, 
and her ‘‘ Hush! hush!” rose in my mind, it made 
me feel like a guilty child, for I knew that what 
she would condemn must be displeasing to God. 

When the last illness came upon my aunt, it 
was a sore trial for me, and a sad loss to the whole 
neighborhood, for she was a visiter of the sick, a 
reliever of the poor, and a Christian friend, both to 
those who loved, and to those who neglected their 
Bibles; the one she sought to convince of their 
error, and the other to confirm in the good part 
they chosen. 

It was a dark day when her breathless body was 


| carried to the church-yard. Scores of people had 
igathered together to see the last of ‘the good 
; woman,” for such was she called by the people, 
| whose houses she visited, whose wants she reliev- 
ed, and whose hearts she comforted. 

Thirty years have passed away since this soli- 
tary scene, and yet it is as fresh in my memory as 
ever, Even now I take an occasional walk to the 
village church and read what is written on her 
tomb, ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Never 
do I do that without feeling the past come over me 
afresh, and never have I given way to grief there 
without fancying that I again heard the low ‘Hush! 
hush!” of my aunt Esther.— Youth's Friend. 





RELIGION. 


ANNUAL THANKSGIVING. 
At the quarterly meeting of the Maternal Asso- 
ciation of » previous to our annual thanks- 
giving, our lesson was the twelfth chapter of Ro- 
mans. This was read by the children, at whose 
house the meeting was held, while the pastor of 
the church, and the presiding officer of the socie- 
ty, interspersed the reading with familiar remarks 
and questions, After the reading of the thirteenth 
verse, containing the precept respecting ‘ distri- 
buting to the necessities of the saints,” the atten- 
tion of the children was called to an aged member 
of the church in needy circumstances, and they 
were invited to assemble the next day at the house 
of their pastor, to assist in making some garments 
for his necessities during the winter. A delega- 
tion from the society was appointed to cal. on 
each family of the village in which there were 
children, and invite the co-operation of parents 
and children, At an early hour the following day, 
the little girls assembled with their needles. The 
garments had been fitted, and all who could sew 
were happy in lending their aid to the benevolent 
object. The lads came in in the course of the af- 
ternoon, and their time was occupied with enter- 
taining and useful books and pictures. At five 
o’clock the party was arranged around a table 
furnished with milk, bread, butter, and honey. 
The pastor and his wife took their places at the 
table. The last sixteen verses of the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew were read, and a prayer offer- 
ed. After the repast was finished the little ones 
returned to their homes, and the elder girls re- 
mained to complete the garments, while one of 
their number in rotation was employed in reading 
aloud. On thanksgiving day the aged saint was 
brought to the house of God, and dined at the ta- 
ble of his pastor. A few weeks passed, and we 
were told his days on earth were finished. He 
has gone, we trust to that Saviour, who says, 
‘*Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my disciples, ye have done it unto 
me.”” He cannot recompense us, but we shall be 
recompensed at ‘‘the resurrection of the just.” 
We trust that an illustration of the precept, ‘* dis- 
tributing to the necessities of the saints,”’ has been 
made upon the minds of the children, which will 
influence in some degree their future character. 
Something of this kind, repeated annually, would 
have a happy effect to cement affection between a 
clergyman and the younger members of his flock. 
[Mother's Magazine. 








PARENTAL. 








TWO COUSINS, 

Aurelia was the favorite and pet of indulgent 
parents. Although naturally talented and mild in 
her disposition, her intellectual powers had not 
received that well-balanced education necessary 
to their proper development; and her will, long 
indulged, became at length capricious and un- 
yielding. She saw all the attentions of her friends 
centred in herself, and she gradually became sel- 
fish and conceited. Though by no means hand- 
some, she naturally imbibed the conceit that she 
was so. This led her to feel uneasiness at every 
neglect, whether real or imaginary. Envy and 
jealousy were soon awakened, and she became a 
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most unpleasant companion. A spirit of revenge 
is the natural offspring of these passions indulged. 

She hated, and attempted to decry, every one 
who could be her rival. Her mind had been 
neglected, and therefore she was recommended 
neither by chastened wit nor intelligence. The 
few personal charms she had, which, well cultiva- 
ted, might have been sufficient, were soon involv- 
ed in a bundle of affectation. She first lost the 
respect of her acquaintances, then the love of her 
friends, finally she became burdensome to them, 
and sunk into a fretful, dissatisfied state, neglected 
and shunned, a monument of that parental cruelty, 
which consists in early indulgence and flattery. 
I saw her at thirty. Her race wasrun. She was 
a mere wreck in her whole moral, intellectual, 
and physical constitution, exhibiting a wounded 
pride, a mortified temper, and a wasted form. 
Neglected by others, she pined away, still feeding 
in secret on her cherished habits of feeling, and 
sometimes persaading herself that the neglect of 
the world was her own rejection of its attentions. 
Her remaining history is short. Such a character 
will readily be pronounced as past reformation. 
Nothing occurred to soften the shade, which 
shrouded the horizon of that immortal spirit, whose 
morning opened with promise, and, rightly im- 
proved, might have shone more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

Judith was the cousin of Aurelia, and their 
characters were brought into strong contrast by 
frequent association. She possessed the attrac- 
tions neither of beauty, fortune, nor education. 
But her moral feelings had been disciplined, de- 
veloped, and cherished. She estimated herself as 
a rational, immortal, accountable being, and there- 
fore appeared always with dignity and self-respect. 
A natural amiableness and sense of propriety had 
been cherished and directed by a wholesome dis- 
cipline in early life. She always conducted with 
complaisance, and a scrupulous regard to the rights 
of all others. She regarded herself as made for 
society, and sought opportunities to make herself 
useful. She was useful, respected and happy, 
and when she died there were none but sincere 
mourners in the numerous attendants at her funer- 
al. A useful life closed with a happy death, and 
memorials of her worth survived her. 

These two persons might be said to be equally 
endowed by nature. The mighty difference in 
their characters, usefulness, and happiness in this 
life, and the fearful difference in their prospects 
for the world to come, were the results of their 
education. It depended on their parents, who gave 
direction to their education, and who were there- 


fore, to a great extent, responsible for the result. 
[Mother's Magazine. 
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MORE ABOUT MARY AND SOPHIA, 

After Mary had gone home, Sophia was left alone 
with her teacher. Miss Hunter did not speak for 
some time. Her head rested upon her hand, and 
when Sophia at last looked up, it made her feel even 
more unhappy than she had done before, to see her 
teacher look so sad. She said in a low voice, ‘* Miss 
Hunter, I am sorry that I have disobeyed you. Will 
you please to forgive me?” 

When Sophia spoke, her teacher looked at her 
face. It made her pity her little girl very much when 
she saw how her eyes were swollen with the tears 
she had shed, and observed the feverish glow of her 
cheek. And oh, how earnestly she hoped that this 
day’s suffering would not be in vain, She did not 
think it best, however, to say a great deal at this 
time. She explained to Sophia that deception is al- 
ways sinful, and from the remarks of the little girl, 
it was evident that she had never been taught this 
ruth. She had often been punished at home, when 
guilty of falsehoods which had brought her parents 
into trouble, but farther than this she had not been 
guided. Sophia returned home with new thoughts 
and desires. It seemed to her that her heart was 





lighter than it had ever been before. She had con- 
fessed to her teacher many of her past faults, and was 
now resolved to try to be perfectly open and honest in 
every thing. Her resolutions were in a few weeks 
put to the test. There was to be a public examina- 
tion of the school, and she was anxious that her pa- 
rents and other friends should be pleased with her 
progress in her studies. But, alas, for poor Sophia. 
On all previous occasions of this kind, she had had 
recourse to the aid of séme sympathising friend who 
would help her out of the difficulties of the recitation, 
Her brother George had written for her especial ben- 
efit, the compositions which she had often heard de- 
scribed as “ very remarkable for a girl of her age.” 
Now what was she to do? For several days her 
mind was full of a thousand plans. At one moment 
she felt almost resolved to depend upon her old 
helpers just for this once. ‘Then again the thought 
of her teacher made her hesitate. At last, she went 
frankly to Miss Hunter, and told her all her difficul- 
ties. She was advised to employ herself constantly 
with her studies or in some other way, that there 
might be no time for these temptations, ‘ There 
ure many precious texts in the Bible for those who 
are tempted,” said Miss Hunter, “and I hope that 
you will often gain strength from them. If you sin- 
cerely seek help from above, I am sure that you will 
receive it, and that with the temptation there will 
also be given grace to meet it.” Sophia was en- 
couraged by the affectionate advice of her teacher, 
and from this time it was comparatively easy to be 
Honest and open hearted in every word and action. 
Many things that gave her pain occurred on the day 
of the examination, Her parents were displeased 
that she appeared less to advantage than ever before, 
and she overheard several times such remarks from 
the spectators as made the tears spring to her eyes. 
But as she laid her head upon her pillew that night, 
how sweet was the reflection, that throughout this 
day of trial she had. persevered in the right path! 

Mary, almost as happy as Sophia herself, could 
not help going about to tell every body who would 
listen, that they need not be afraid to trust her any 
more, 

** Only think,” said she, * Sophia never looks on 
her book in the class, and she never lets any body 
praise her unless she is sure that she deserves it. 
And this very day she has of her own accord been to 
tell Miss Hunter that she broke that window. You 
remember that old window affair which we had all 
forgotten! Oh, she is a dear, good girl!” 

“Why Mary, that is no more than you always 
do,” said Lucy. 

“Dol? Why I did’nt knowit. Well, if I do, it 
is because I have been taught so at home and can’t 
help being honest—but you know Sophia never has 
any such things taught her. Once, when I wasa 
little bit of a girl,” continued Mary, the bright smile 
on her lip growing serious, “I said something which 
was not true—and oh how it grieved my father, and 
my mother, and my brother Willy. Poor Willy! he 
held me in his arms while papa talked with me and 
told me about the truth, and I could feel his tears 
drop upon my head. And after that he used to take 
me sometimes into his little room, and tell me pleas- 
ant stories about children who were so good!” 

** Where is you brother Willy?” asked Lucy. 

‘¢ Papa says he hopes he is in heaven.” E. 











VARIETY. 
The Unkind Daughter, 

*‘ Mother,” said Jane, one day, “may I go out 
sliding ?”? 

‘* Not this afternoon, my daughter. It is too cold, 
and you were complaining of sore throat this morn- 
ing.” 

** My throat is not sore now. Do let_me go. I 
won’t stay long—just to have one goed slide.” 

** Not to-day. There are a great many children 











sick. It is too cold. You must amuse yourself in 
‘he house.” 

* & Mother, it is not cold. 
Do let me go.” 

“IT have decided the question, my daughter; why 
do you ask again?” 

** Now this istoo bad. You always say no to every 
thing Task. I wish I had gone without your know- 
ing it.?? Jane put up her apron and began to ery. 

The tears came into her mother’s eyes, rolled down 
her pale cheeks, and dropped on her work. It was 
Jane’s cloak, and she had been sewing on it until her 
head ached badly. She got up to leave the room, 
and gave her daughter such a look! Those mild 
blue eyes, so full of reproof, said what words could 
not; yet the expression was one of sorrow rather than 
ofanger. They cut Jane to the heart, and when her 
mother shut the door she burst afresh into tears. 

* Take care,” said the old uurse, “‘ how you speak 
to your mother. You will have it all to think of one 
of these days, when she is dead and gone. You 
can’t forget it, if she does.” 

This added to Jane’s grief. She took up her book 
and tried to read; but that sorrowful look of her 
mother’s was before her eyes, and her nurse’s words 
rang in her ears, and spoiled all her pleasure. She 
would have given all she had in the world to have 
rid’ herself of those sad feelings. Conscience whis- 
pered, **Go and ask your mother to forgive you; 
but somehow she a little ashamed to do this. 
She drew her eri vup to the fire, and resting her 
head on both hands avighed that she had not spoken so, 

She never forgot the words of the old nurse; and 
that warning voice sounded in her ear, poisoning 
many of her pleasures, “* Take care how you speak 
to your mother. You will have it all to think of one 
of these days, when she is dead and gone. Youcan- 
not forget it if she does.” 

[Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.} 


It is as warm as can be. 







Anecdotes. 


A missionary says, “I recolleet once in particular 
my mother’s coming and standing by me as I sat in 
the door; and while she tenderly and solemnly talk- 
ed to me of God and my soul’s concerns, her tears 
dropped upon my head—that made me a missionary.” 

A pious gentleman once said, “ 'To the instructions 
and prayers of my mother, under God, I trace all the 
serious impressions which were made upon my mind 
in childhood, and which became stronger and strong- 
er, and finaily led me, as,I hope, to faith in the- Letd 
Jesus.” i 

‘* Stop, my dear,” said one of the older members 
of the family to a little girl that was busy at play; 
‘can you tell Mr. what is alie?? Tmmediately 
folding her little hands, and assuming a serious look, 
she replied, ‘°Tis saying I have not got a piece of 
cucumber in my bands, when L have.” This answer 
had been part of her punishment for her first viola- 
tion of truth. . 

I conceive this to be an excellent method of in- 
structing a child in the true nature of falsehood, and 
of impressing on its mind the attmonition and 
prayers which were used on the occasion of its ear- 
liest offence. 




















Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
HYMN 
ON THE DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 
One sweet flower has droop’d and faded, 
One sweet infant’s voice has fled, 
One fair brow the grave has shaded, 
One dear schoolmate now is dead. 
But we feel no thought of sadness, 
For our friend is happy now; 
She has knelt in soul-felt gladness, 
Where the blessed angels bow. 


She is now where harps are ringing, 
In the heavenly courts above; 
And her infant voice is singing, 
With ghd spirits, hymns of love. 
She has gone to heaven before us, 
But she turns and waves her hand, 
Pointing to the glories o’er us, 
In that happy spirit tand. — 
May our footsteps never wander, 
From the path our Saviour trod; 
May we worship at the altar, 
Of the great and living God. 
Lord, may angels watch above us, 
Keep us all from. danger free; 
May they guard, and guide, and love us, 





Till. like her we go to thee. 
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